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itself against the supposition of its having been 
written by Penn. It commences “ Sir,” and, 
though addressed personally to Dr Bailey, the 
plural pronoun “ you” is used throughout ; it 
moreover concludes with the usual formula, 
“Your affectionate servant.” ‘These are all 
modes of expression directly contrary to Wil- 
liam Penn’s practice; and the only reason for 
Dr. Bailey’s supposing it to have emanuted 
from Penn, is its * charitable purpose,” since, 
as he says, in writing to Penn on the subject 
of the letter, “ you have been already so kind 
as to appear in our behalf, and are reported by 
all who know you, to employ much of your 
time in doing good to mankind, and using 
your credit with his Majesty to undeceive him 
in any wrong impressions given him of his 
conscientious subjects, and, where his justice 
and goodness have been thereby abused, to 
reconcile the persons injured to his Majesty’s 
favour, and secure them by it from oppression 
and prejudice. In this confidence, | presume 
to make this application. to you,” &c.* The 
letter thus attributed to Penn, was, as we have 
seen, “ disowned” by him. 

It is not known whether William Penn re- 
turned any reply to Dr. Bailey’s letter ; it is, 
however, certain that the college, stil! ia alarm 
at the report of the writ, thought it worth while 
to try Penn’s influence with the king, and ac- 
cordingly sent a deputation of five persons to 
Windsor, where he then was—the court being 
there at the same time—to bespeak his inter- 
ference in their behalf. An account of two 
interviews with Peon is given by Dr. Hough, 
one of the deputation, in a letter to a relation. 
In the course of conversation, Penn seems to 
have been as explicit as man could have been ; 
informing them that he feared they had come 
too late, the king expected that the measures 
he had taken would prove effectual ; that he 
would, notwithstanding, make another effort ; 
that he would read their papers to the king, 
unless peremptorily commanded to forbear, 
** but that if he failed, they must attribute his 
want of success not to his want of will, but to 
his want of power.” And that he did make 
this further trial to serve the college, there can 
be no doubt; for, as Mr. Clarkson observes, 
** no instance can be adduced wherein he ever 
forfeited his word, or broke his promise.” But 
if made, the effort was inefféctual, for commis- 
sioners were sent to Oxford, to carry out the 
king’s desigas ; Dr. Hough, and nearly all the 
fellows of Magdalen, were displaced, after a 
noble resistance, but were afierwards restored, 
when the king began to see the impolicy of 
his unjust proceedings. 


EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. ably : the Quakers especially, who had the 
most severely suffered from the penal laws, 
were truly grateful for the relief thus afforded 

TPeLIsUED WRRELY. them, They accordingly prepared an address 
Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. | 1, the king, expressive of their gratitude for 
Subscriptions and Payments received by this seasonable relief; and William Penn and 
JOHN RICHARDSON, others vere peer ertne, appointed 

to present the address, which was well receiv- 

ee een sh had graciously responded to, The sum- 
SRARTSTAES mer then coming on, William Penn travelled 

—er into several of the English counties, and held 

All communieations, except those relating immedi-| many large meetings. While at Chester, the 
ately to the financial concerns of the paper, should be | king algo arrived there, and went to the Qua- 

ee kers’ meeting-house to hear Penn preach; a 

SS eee mark of respect he showed him at two or three 
From the Westminster Review. jother places, where they fell in with each 

other in the course of their respective tours. 

Memoirs of William Penn. At Oxford they came in teaatiior + and here, 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of |as Mr. Clarkson observes, “ Willian Penn 
William Penn. By Taomas Crarxson,|had an opportunity of showing not only his 
M.A. With a Preface, by W. E. Forster. | courage, but his consistency in those principles 
London: C. Gilpin. 1849. of religious liberty which he had defended dur- 
ing his whole life.” The election of Dr. 

Sees Hough to the presidency of Magdalen College, 

Another and much more laboured accusa-| Oxford, having been illegally @eclared oull 
tion is partly based on a letter, said, by some|and void, the king recommended Parker, 
of William Penn’s enemies, to have been writ-| Bishop of Oxford, to the presidentship. Par- 
ten by him. ‘This letter_is still preserved iv | ker having been an Independent, and heing at 
the archives of Magdalen College, Oxford ;|this time suspected of Popish principles, the 
and Mr. Forster, with a perseverance worthy | fellows would not agree to the recommenda- 
the cause he is defending, has found that it is| tion; they even respectfully but firmly refused 
strictly anonymous, and that it bears the fol-| to comply with the king’s express commands 
lowing memorandum on the back, “ Mr. Penn |to elect the bishop. William Peon, when on 
disowned this.” This letter abounds with | horseback the next morning, and about to quit 
those terms which the Friends have always| Oxford, having been made acquainted with 
held as merely complimentary, and therefore | what had occurred, rode up to Magdalen Col- 
objectionable ; such as “ Sir,” ‘ Majesty,” | lege and conversed with the fellows upon the 

&c. ; and this intrinsic proof of its not being| subject. Before he took his departure, ‘he 

writtea by Penn, is, with a curious pertinacity | wrote a letter, which he desired the fellows to 

in perversion, turned by Mr. Macaulay to! present to the king, wherein he expressed his 
that gentleman’s disadvantage :—* Titles and | disapprobation of his Majesty’s conduct. Dr. 
phrases, against which he had borne his testi-| Sykes and Dr. Creech agree in speaking of 
mony, dropped occasionally from his lips and. this letter as intimating to the king the hard- 
his pen.” This anonymous letter is the only | ness of the fellows’ case, and as stating that 
proof. they could not yield obedience to the mandate 

The celebrated struggle between James and | without a breach of their oaths, such a man- 
the University of Oxford is. familiar to most of | date being @ force on conscience, and not very 
our readers ; with this Penn’s name is certain- | agreeable to the king's other gracious indul- 
ly connected, but history has regarded him as|gences: and Sewel, in his ‘History of the 

a moderator, or mediator between the Univer- Rice and Progress of the Quakers,’ speaks of 

sity and the Crown ; a man whose aim was to/it in similar terms, ‘This letter seems to have 

mollify the exasperated monarch on theone side, | produced no good effect, for “ the fellows re- 
and to induce the University to make some| mained resolute, and the king angry ;” and 
concessions on the other, ‘The circumstances| soon after the departure of James from Ox- 
connected with this affair, appeadfo be the | ford,-it'was reported that he “ had ‘issued an 
following :—In the April of 1687, we are told | order to proceed agaifst the college by writ of 
that “the king, influenced in part by his re-| quo warranto.” At this juncture, Dr. Bailey, 
presentations, issued a declaration of liberty | one of the senior fellows, received the anony- 
of conscience for England, and for suspending | mous letter we have before mentioned, and 
the execution of all penal laws in matters| which is given verbatim by Mr. Forster, as 
ecclesiastical.” By this declaration Protest-| printed in the * State Trials.’ Internal evi- 
ant dissenters enjoyed their meetings peace-|dence in abundance is afforded by the letier 












* This entirely confirms the testimony both of 
Clarkson and Croese, as to William Penn's benevo- 
lence, 
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These seem to be the plain facts of a pro-| mot seems to suppose he never denied it, there 
ceeding upon which Mr. Macaulay grounds) is good reason to believe he did, inasmuch as 
his charge against Penn, of not scrupling “tothe cotemporary copy of the proceedings in 
become a broker in simony of a peculiarly! this case, preserved in the archives of Magda- 
discreditable kind,” namely, that of using “ a|len College, bears on the margin of this letter 
bishopric as a bait to tempt a divine to com-|a manuscript memorandum—‘ Mr. Penn dis- 
mit perjury.” ‘This is in allusion to a remark| owned this.’ Moreover, its very wording, the | 
made by Penn, to which we shall presently | terms ‘ Sir’ and ‘ Majesty,’ are contrary to his 
refer. Into the discussion of this difficult and | notorious scruples and style of writing. Mr. 
now obscure Oxford business, Mr. Forster en-| Macaulay does indeed state, either on the au- 
ters fully and fairly; and we are sure our|thority of this anonymous epistle or his own 
readers will bear with us if we quote that por-|imagination, that ‘titles and phrases against 
tion of his preface which relates to it. which he had borne his testimony, dropped 

“ First,” he observes, “as regards Penn’s occasionally from his lips and his pen ;’ and 
earliest share in the business, viz., his confer-| possibly the fact that such phrases were incon- 
ence with the fellows at Oxford, Mr. Macau-|sistent with his profession, and therefore with 
lay says, ‘Penn’s agency was employed.’ his sincerity, may be in Mr. Macaulay's mind 
None of Wilmot’s authorities, neither Antho-! reason why he should ascribe them to Penn, 
ny A. Wood, nor Sykes’s and Creech’s letters,| but as no other occasion is recorded in which 
mention any employment: they merely state,|they fell from him, and as no motive can be 
that afier the king had met the fellows, Penn| imagined for him to have thus belied the scru- 
went to Magdalen College, but whether at the! ples of a life, for which he had so often suffer. 
instigation of the court or of his own feelings,|ed (nor, indeed for him to conceal his name at 
they do not add, His object may, as has been | all), their use in this case would appear to 
well stated, have been ‘either to save the king | be strong internal evidence against his author- 
from his dilemma, or the college from its| ship. 


peril.” The imputation of either motive is an 
assumption, but Mr. Macaulay’s positive asser- 
tion that he was employed, is certainly unwar- 
ranted. 


“But Mr. Macaulay assumes: much more 


than the fact of agency; he asserts not only 
that Penn was employed, but employed in 


order to ‘ terrify, caress, or bribe the college 


into submission,’ If this was the task imposed 
on him, he certainly did not fulfil it, nor even 


attempt to fulfil it; for though, says Wilmot, 
* he at first hoped to persuade the fellows to 
comply with the king’s wishes, yet, when he 


heard the statement of the case,’ that is, when 
he ascertained the true facts, ‘ he was satisfied 
that they could not comply without a breach 
of their oaths, and wrote a letter to the king 


“« But even supposing that it is fair to charge 
him with the contents of this document, which 
plainly it is not, they by no means justify Mr. 
Macaulay’s insinuation of ‘ intimidation,’ at- 
tempts to ‘ seduce the college from the path of 
right,’ to ‘ frighten the Magdalen men,’ &c. 

“So far from the letier having given such 
ideas to Dr. Bailey, he grounds his guess that 
it was Penn’s on ‘ its charitable purpose,’ mak- 
ing it *seem to have been written by one who 
had been already so kind as to appear on their 
behalf,’ and was ‘reported by all who knew 
him to employ much of his time in doing good 
to mankind, and using his credit with his 
Majesty to undeceive him in any wrong im- 
pression.’ 

“It is a pity Mr. Macaulay has not quoted 





on their behalf.’ this reply of Bailey, his readers could then have 
“Again, when Mr. Macaulay says that|judged how far the impression he gives of) 
Penn having ‘too much good feeling to ap-|Penn’s conduct was that felt by the parties 
prove of the violent and unjust proceedings of| most interested. 
the government’—(wonderful admission!)—| Lastly, comes the final interview at Wind- 
‘even ventured to express part of what hejsor, in Mr. Macaulay’s account of which the 
thought,’ it would have been well to have! incorrect notion given by his disregard of time | 
stated what part of his thoughts he can have| and place is plain enough, 
concealed. The fellows allege their oath as} “ Any one of his readers would suppose that 
their excuse for disobedienge ; this excuse they | this interview was sought by Penn, in per- 
represent to Penn, who boldly and plainly re-| formance of his office of seduction. ‘ He did 
peats it to the king. ‘Their case,’ he says,| not succeed in frightening the Magdalen men,’ 
* was hard ;’ ‘they could not yield obedience|so he ‘tried a gentler tone,’ and accordingly 
without a breach of their oaths,’ ‘such man-|* had an interview with Hough,’ &c., and ‘ be- 
dates were a force on conscience.’ What)gan to hint at a compromise.’ Who would 
more could he or any one have said ?—and imagine, afier reading such sentences as these, 
what other of James’s courtiers, who vied in! that this conference took place, not at the col- 
his desertion and in fawning on his successor, | lege, but at Windsor ; a deputation of the fel- 
when the ‘courtly Quaker’ had courage to|lows going forty miles to see the Quaker, 
declare that the fallen monarch ‘ had been his| more than a month after the interview at Ox- 
friend and his father’s friend,’ would have| ford, and six days after the date of Bailey’s 
dared to say as much? letter, in consequence of whose entreaty for 
“ Next, as to the letter addressed to Bailey, | his intercession it was probably held 1’—Pre- 
and attributed to Penn : in the first place there | face, p. xxxvii. 
is no proof, or rather no probability, that this} In addition, Mr. Forster quotes from the 
letter was his writing. 1t bears no signature,|‘ Tablet,’ of March 10, 1849, the masterly 
he never acknowledged any share in it, it is| exposition of the discrepancies between the two 
not alluded to.as his by Hough in his acconnt|accounts of the Windsor interview, as given 


need quote no more than the following para. 
graph relative to the bait of the bishopric :— 

“[t is true,” says the writer, “ that some. 
body mentioned the Bishop of Oxford’s indis. 
position, Penn, ‘smiling,’ asked the fellows 
how they would like Hough to be made a 
bishop? This remark, made as a joke, an. 
swered by Mr. Cradock as a joke, and—even 
by Dr. Hough, who answered it more seri- 
ously, not taken as ‘an offer at any proposal 
by way of accommodation’—this casual piece 
of jocosity, picked out of a three hours’ con. 
versation ; reported by one interlocutor with- 
out the privity of the other; and, if taken 
seriously, at variance with every other part of 
the conversation, and unconnected with its 
general tenor, is gravely brought forward as 
a proof that a man otherwise honest, deliber- 
ately intended to use ‘simony,’ as a bait to 
tempt a divine to what both parties knew to be 
‘ perjury.’ ”—Preface, p. xl. 
(To be concluded.) 

—_- 


From the Daily News. 


HAARLEM LAKE. 


We copy the following account of the pro- 
gress made in the draining of Haarlem Lake, 
from the amusing letters of Dr. J. V. C. Smith, 
published in the Medical Journal : 

“Six miles from Amsterdam is the in!end 
lake of Haarlem, 21 miles long by 11 in width, 
which three hundred years ago was found to 
be perceptibly increasing by shooting its wa- 
ters further and further, and covering up the 
land, threatening the first commercial port of 
the realm with destruction, by flowing in upon 
its back. Various schemes, at that remote 
epoch, were devised by able counsellors, to 
stay the threatening danger. Three Dutch 
engineers, of acknowledged ability, proposed 
draining off che water, first raising it by wind- 
They are entitled to remembrance, 
from having suggested the very plan adopted 
in 1849 for averting an impending calamity, 
Seven years since, delay being no longer sale, 
a canal was dug round the whole circumfer- 
ence of the lake, averaging 200 feet in width, 
by 10 deep, in which a numerous fleet of 
large sloops and boats of all imaginable shapes, 
are sailing. ‘Three monster steam-engines are 
housed on the sides of the lake, some six or 
eight miles apart, each moving eight monstrous 
iron pumps. All the pistons are raised at 
once, at every revolution of the machinery 
raising 15,000 gallons of water, which is emp- 
tied into the canal, whence it is hastened on 
by a fourth engine faster than it would other- 
wise move, to the Zuyder Zee, and thus it 
reaches the sea, 15 miles distant. In April, 
1849, the pumps, worked by three of the 
mightiest steam-engines, perhaps, ever con- 
structed, were set in motion; and up to this 
date, July 29th, 1850, have lowered the con- 
tents of The lake seven feet. By next April, it 
is anticipated that the bottom will be fairly 
exposed, and all the water conveyed away 
from the ancient basin. All this is executed 
at the expense of government; but the Rhine- 
land company, having in charge the whole 
drainage of the country, will have the redeem- 


mills. 


of the Windsor conference ; and though Wil-|by Mr. Macaulay and Dr. Hough; but we|ed territory under its immediate charge, lay it 

















out in lots, erect small engines to discharge 
the sewers over the embankments into the 
canal, and conduct the business appertaining 
to its subsequent management, After viewing 
attentively this extraordinary undertaking, this 
achievement of art over nature, as well as 
other stupendous labours by human hands in 
other places which have been visited from 
motives which induced the writer to wend his 
way to the lake of Haarlem, he is convinced 
that this is decidedly one of the most marvel- 
lous triumphs of intellect in the whole range 
of civil engineering.” 

In the following passage of the same letter, 
Dr. Smith remarks upon the vigilance with 
which Holland is preserved from inundation : 
“ Amsterdam is indeed an uncommon city, and 
strong on account of its protection by water, 
instead of fortifications. When considering 
the fact that the citizens are incessantly fight- 
ing against the ocean to keep it off, the thought 
urges a question upon the mind, why don’t 
they quit it, and take a residence free from 
apprehension? All Holland is a curiosity too 
generally overlooked and neglected by Ame- 
rican travellers. Paris is the Elysium to 
which armies of strangers rush in pursuit of 
pleasure, and from thence to ltaly, without 
seeming to care for the curiosities of nature 
and art abounding in the north, Were it not 
for a vigilance that admits of no repose, 
Amsterdam, and indeed, all Holland, with 
cilies of exceeding wealth and political influ- 
ence, would be swallowed up by the sea. 
Officers are placed at sluiceways, between 
Amsterdam and Haarlem, who watch day and 
night, to let the accumulating water out on 
the recession of the tide, from the net-work of 
canals and ditches, which is prevented from 
returning by closing the gates. Three miles 
from the town of Arnheims, the Rhine divides, 
and is kept from sending more than one-third 
of its water into a particular section of the 
Dutch territories, A special treaty with Prus- 
sia exists with reference to this important 
point, men always being stationed at the bifur- 
cation, that the country may not be inundated, 
By these never-ending labours, the streets, the 
public roads, and even the cultivated fields, are 
kept above water. ‘Twice in twenty-four 
hours, old Neptune rushes on with roaring 
force, batters the embankment awhile, and then 
retires ; but afier taking breath twelve hours, 
he invariably renews the assault with unabated 
energy, as though determined to dislodge an 


enemy who has forcibly seized upon a corner 
of his dominions, 


 ——— 


A New Speculation.—The newly invented 
steam diving-bell boat, built recently at Padu- 
cah, Kentucky, is accomplishing wonders on 
the Western waters. She was built for the| 
express purpose of rescuing property from 
sunken vessels, and soon after being launched 
and prepared for business, she proceeded up 
the Cumberland river to the wreck of the 
steamer Charles Carroll, and in about three or 
four weeks’ time the entire cargo in the hull, 
consisting of some 4500 barrels of pork and 
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the river, to which it had formed a very seri- | 
ous obstruction. This extensive job complet- 
ed, she proceeded to the Ohio, where the ma- 
chinery and boilers of a sunken boat were 
taken out. Thence she was directed to the} 
spot, a short distance below Cairo, where the | 
steamer Neptune sunk, thirty years ago, and 
with a dive of fifty-five ‘eet, a number of arti- 
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drawn into the same, 
much of these people as | have known since ; 
for they tried very much to have got me into 
|the same way of worship, had not the Lord 


I did not understand so 


been pleased to show me that it was wrong, 
and did not please him. 
| sometimes waited in silence by myself; 


cles were rescued, which were considered} but, as | was a servant, I did not demand of 


hopelessly lost. The iron chest of the boat, 
containing sundry articles and a pocket-book, 
filled with what were ance bank-notes, were 
among the contents of the chest, but they dis- 
appeared as soon as brought in contact with 
the air, and nothing remained but the calf- 
skin in which they were enveloped. About 
five hundred pigs of lead, in a good state of 
preservation, were also taken from the deep, 
and a jar of butter, decidedly the oldest now 
extant. The jar is certainly a curiosity in its 
way, with the identical saucer on the mouth 
to preserve the cuntents from injury, and shows 
the care of the shippers of this necessary arti- 
cle in those primitive days.— West. Paper. 





For “ The Friend.” 
Friends in Norway. 
(Continued from page 102.) 


The following letter written to a Friend of 
Rochester, England, by Berent Rasmussen, 
one of the convinced prisoners, gives a lively 
description of the feelings of those who were 
set as the solitary in families, and deprived of 
the sympathy and aid of their fellow*profes- 
sors, Viz. : 

** When [ came to Norway, I got a situation 
in a shop, though the master did not just want 
me at that time; but as Hans Neilsen Houge 
is brother-in-law to my master, it was thought 
best to keep me here, to try my conversation, 
and become acquainted with the principles | 
professed. The family have been very kind 
to me, though I often fell into many exercises ; 
but the Lord of heaven and earth has been 
graciously pleased to strengthen me from time 
to time. I ofiea feel myself in weakness and 
in fear, lest | should lose those divine favours 
which | had received of the Lord. I have 
often thought of you, my [riends, desiring that 
the Father of Mercies would be pleased to 
keep you in his own bosom, as he has been 
pleased to condescend to us his blessed Spirit, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ; and as here, 
in this world, there are many temptations 
which may surround us, yet, if we keep near 
to the Fountain of life, it will preserve us in 
every state, as | can a little witness of the 
mercies of God; though I feel myself not so 
perfect as perhaps the Lord requires; but as 
my desires to be guided of Him continue, | 
hope he will strengthen me, by his own power, | 
to overcome that which may displease him. 

“It did not, at first, seem so pleasant to me, 
and was a great exercise, because | had none 
to unite with me in the mode of worship, 
which the Lord himself had taught me. 
[ sometimes met together with the ‘ Saints ;’ 
but it did not satisfy me, as their mode of 


lard, was taken out, and finally the hull itself| worship consists in praying and singing, 
was raised and removed from the channel of| whenever they come together. Thus, it is|me all the books | had of the people called 


the master any room in the house for religious 
worship: and thus I continued until my friend 
Enoch Jacobsen came to this place; and he is 
here in this house still, He did not like, nei- 
ther, to hear such singing, but told them that 
it did not please our Lord, as it was done in 
their own will. Enoch and I have had many 
sweet opportunities together; and we have 
regular meetings for worship, every First-day 
forenoon and afternoon; and we are greatly 
strengthened by our heavenly Father. 

“The mistress of the house attends our 
meetings, and also the master; though he has 
not yet got a true sense of the ‘still small 
voice ;? but has, no doubt, been visited by 
Christ Jesus, though he has rather fed ina 
wrong way ; so that he must be brought down 
(in his mind) before the life can rise afresh. 
His wife, who is a sister of Hans Neilsen 
Houge, is much persecuted of her brother, and 
many others of the same Society: but she has 
confessed openly to them that true religion 
does not consist in such outward things. And 
{ think it is a great blessing to me that the 
Lord has been pleased to open the way thus. 
May He be pleased to strengthen her in his 
fear, and carry on his great work to his own 
tlory. 

ot is remarkable how He has thus visited 
us poor creatures. May we never forsake 
him, but wait on his condescending love, and 
humble ourselves before him, and walk with 
fear in his sight. 

*T feel much for thee, and wish your pre- 
servation in the love which comes by Jesus 
Christ. May the Lord be pleased to reward 
thee for all the kindness to me and my other 
companions. My dear love to William Rick- 
man. 

“ Thy affectionate friend and brother, 
Berent Rasmussen.” 

Another letter written about this period, is 
so descriptive of the constancy of these poor 
Friends, and of some of the trials to which 
they were exposed, that it will be perused with 
interest :— 

“Dear Friend and Brother,—If this letter 
reach thee, | believe it will satisfy both thee 
and other Friends that | am well io Christ. [ 
shall.first inform thee how it has been with 
me since | have been in Norway. When [ 
got home to my mother, she Legan to cry, and 
told ine that she had been expecting pleasure 
in seeing me, but now [ came home to give 
her sorrow; and [ found it hardly possible to 
satisfy her. But the priest came, and would 
speak with me. | was not then at home. He 
asked if | had any books, and my mother took 
the New Testament, and showed him. He 
asked again if I had any other books. My 
mother said they were all lent out. ‘Then the 
priest wished me to call on bim, and take with 
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Quakers, When I came home, my mother 
seemed more satisfied, as the priest had not 
said anything unfavourable of the principles | 
professed ; and told her she should not lament 
so over her son. | went to the priest, and 
took with me R. Barclay’s Apology, William 
Peno’s Key, and Dell on Baptism. There was 
in company with him a gentleman, and they 
desired me to let them have the books, and | 
replied they were welcome. They asked me 
if | knew the Bible and the New Testament. 
I said I was not much learned in the Scrip- 
tures. They inquired, ‘ Why do you not take 
off your hat? and also about oaths and war. 
When they could take no advantage of me in 
these points, they told me if | wéuld come 
forth in the moving of the Spirit, and declare 
it in the French and Greek languages, they 
would believe me. The priest said he thought 
it would be best for me to go over to England, 
among my friends there, where | should enjoy 
peace. When they had used all the means 
they could with me, and discovered that | was 
not much versed in the Scriptures, they told 
me it was the devil that had entered my heart, 
and that of every Quaker. As they found 
that though | was not much acquainted with | 
Scripture, and yet answered discreetly, they 
grew tired, [ then remembered what Frede- 
rick Smith told me, that when we were broughi 
before magistrates, &c., it should be given us 
what we ought to speak, and I found it veri- 

* At another time, as I was on business for 
my master, to pay money to a lieutenant, he 
struck me because | could not take my hat| 
off, and was so angry as to pull it off my head, 
and pull me by the hair, and forced me out of 
doors, and it was with difficulty | could get | 
my hat again, He gnashed his teeth at me, | 
and appeared very angry. 

“ At another place, | was told that I must 
leave the country in twenty-four hours, as no’ 
other religions are tolerated than the Lutheran ; 
and that, if | would not desert my religion, | 
must post over to Englund; for there was no 
Quakers in this country ; and that if one stop- 
ped here, he would make an uproar, and would | 
be worse than Huns Neilsen Houge, who had | 
deceived many. | have been with H. N. 
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whether it be wrong or right. Those books | nor forsake his followers, tothe end. | desire 
given to me, | have lent out, The people call- |to be cleansed from all sin, that | may be pre. 
ed Saints are very near to them [the princi-|pared to join the “ innumerable company of 
ples set forth in the books] ; and they confess angels.” Yet | have no right to depend on 
that it is the same blessed Spirit that has called | any works of salvation, but what are wrought 
them to repentance. Many of them are realjin me, For, unless | know Christ come, in 
true Christians ; and there is great hopes of|my heart, and to overcome sin, puting down 


in Satan’s power, how need{ul it is, to be stea- 


| probates sin, in any one; because he calls for 


bear fruit upwards,” while their summer last- 


‘has been valruitful, 


others. Many of them are farmers. 
“* May the Lord God of all preserve us in 
the path of life !” 


(To be continued.) 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Extracts from the Writings of Barnaby Nixon. 


The path of the just, shineth brighter and 
brighter as they diligently walk in the light. 
And in every act of obedience, men grow 
stronger to encounter trials. Seeing negli- 
gence in performing our duty, leaves us more 


dily pressing after the Father’s love, which is 
the spiritual light and life of men! How 
needful to be watching unto prayer! to feel 
the mind secretly breathing afier it! These, 
it they continue in the right hunger, will be 
fed, 


The Most High, by his Holy Spirit, reveals 
his will to all men, requiring obedience to it. 
And there can be no hiding from his view ; for 
he searcheth out all the hidden works of men, 
which are done in darkness ; and he never ap- 


only what he has revealed as the duty of man, 
and given him ability to perform. 


Oh! what need there is, for all, before it is 
too late, to khow the good seed which is sown 
in their hearts, to *‘ take root downward, and 


eth ; lest their harvest be over, their summer 
ended, and they not be saved; then it will be 
100 late to labour ; and great will be the man’s | 

isappoiniment,—great the fall of him, who 





Some may reason, that they never had 
much revealed to them. This, they may ex- 
pect, as long as they are unfaithful in the litle, | 





all evil under his feet,—to become my inter. 
cessor and mediator—to adopt me by [ree 
grace, that I may thereby become son, and 
heir of salvation by him ; if | read and believe 
all the great favours, which righteous men 
have known, yet I need not expect to be pro- 
fited by anything, more than what I experience 
in myself, 

When I view the present generation, it is 
lamentable that so few are walking in the nar- 
row way of self-denial, that leads to life. And 
when we consider the accounts we have re- 
ceived of mankind, in former ages, from one 
generation to another, it appears that very 
many, never would submit to the strait lead. 
ings and judgings of Divine Wisdom, for them: 
but chose to gratify their carnal desires, and 
not to be under the Divine control. Lo, they 
have taken liberties in the broad ways of this 
world, to their own destruction. And some, 
while they are taking liberties in follies and 
dissipations, which they know are wrong, at 
the same time, flatter themselves with trusting 
in the mercies and favours of the Almighty ; 
that he will pardon all their sins, and not suf- 
fer them to fall into eternal misery. But they 
are despising his visitations of love ; and while 
he is calling unto them, they will not adhere ; 
while he is stretching out his arms of favour, 
all the day of their visitation, they wil! not re- 
gard it, they refuse to walk in his judgments ; 
neither will they have any of his reproofs, 

Man is left free to choose for himself, good 
or evil, and he hath the power of acting there- 
ins And then, he must partake of the fruits 
of his own labour. If men will be purchased 
by Satan’s temptations, and give themselves 
up, to be the servants of sin ; pleading for con- 
linuing in sin, saying that there is no proba- 
bility of overcoming the evil powers, in this 
world; how can these expect to have any 
ability to release themselves from those evil 


Houge. He said he had been in eleven prisons {{ a child will not be obedient to learn his let-| powers, voder which they have suffered them- 


for his religious principles, 


strong food.” 

There is also a letier to a Friend, of Ro- 
chester, from Thornes Johnsen, who appears 
to have gone as captain of a vessel suiling 
from, and belonging to, Christiansand. It is 
dated Fourth mo, 24, 1815. He writes, “ May 
the Lord hold us in his blessed haads forever, 
I have seen the Lord’s great wonders and 
strength in a distant land, so that He is every- 
where. He is the light that shines in our 
hearts, and has chosen a people {rom all the 
earth to be his sons and daughters, and he will 
be their God... I see that many of the people 
go the road that leads to destruction ; and not 
many know of the blessed Spirit within, the 
Light of Life that is given, in measure, to all 
people. 

“The people of Norway are under a hard 
press by the clergy, for they do what he suys, 


He told me | was | ters, and many other little things, will he ever 
but a young brother, and could not yet bear | acquire much knowledge ? 





I believe there are diversities of gifts and 


selves to be bound, 


Oh ! how elders ought to keep under a feel- 


administrations, but are they not all adminis- | ing sense of that love, which gives power over 
tered by the same Spirit :—revealing to each | the world, and be willing to travail into deep 
one, what his gilis and callings are, in the| judgments with the people, as into the very 


church of Christ? And all ought to be actu- 
ated by the movings of the same wisdom, from 
above. 

All the Lord’s people are taught of him, and 
great are their peace and reward. They are 
led by his immediate Spirit, and not by the 
precepts and traditions of men. They do not 
depend on the teachings of instruments, nor 
rest on the forms of the righteous. For * it 
is the Spirit that quickens,” and makes alive ; 
but “ the letier kills ;” and destroys that breath- 
ing of life, which first made the soul alive. I 
hope this breathing will vwever forsake me, 
while I remain in this world. | trust in the 
promises of Christ, that he never would leave 


bottom of Jordan, that they may bring up 
stones of memorial out of the deep: whereby 
they may be enabled to teach their children of 
the Lord’s wonderful works, when they sit in 
their houses, when they lie down, when they 
rise up, and when they walk by the way. 


en ee 


“Tt is not religiously profitable to make the 
persons and concerns of our neighbours the 
frequent subjects of our discourse, unless it be 
for the purpose of saying what we know can 
properly be said in their favour, of vindicating 
ther against aspersions, or for some other 
good and charitable purpose.” 








A SWARM OF BEES WORTH HIVING. 


B patient, B prayerful, B humble, B mild, 
B o as a Solon, B meek as a child; 
B studious, B thoughtful, B loving, B kind ; 
B sure you make matter subservient to mind, 
B cautious, B prudent, B trustful, B true, 
B courteous to all men, B friendly with few ; 
B temperate in argument, pleasure and wine, 
B careful of conduct, of money, of time. 
B cheerful, B grateful, B hopeful, B firm, 
B peaceful, benevolent, willing to learn ; 
B courageous, B gentle, B liberal, B just, 
B aspiring, B humble, because thou art dust ; 
B penitent, circumspect, sound in the faith, 
B active, devoted ; B faithful till death, 
B honest, B holy, transparent and pure ; 
B dependent, B Christ-like, and thou’lt B secure. 
—— 
For “ The Friend.” 


JACOB LINDLEY. 
(Continuation of “‘ Thomas Scatiergood and his Times.”) 
(Continued from page 110.) 


On the 27th of the month, the Friends had 
a close, solid conversation with some of the 
officers in the army, on the subject of slavery, 
war, swearing and debauchery. Jacob makes 
the following remarks relative to this opportu- 
nity: “* When men are closely pinched, I find 
their nearest way to get rid of a difficulty, is 
a denial of the scriptures, to turn deists, and 
explain away the Weighty parts of the moral 
law.” 

It is not wonderful that men who are living 
in the indulgence of the fleshly appetites, 
should desire to disbelieve the truth of that re- 
ligion, which calls for purity of heart, for 
purity of life, for a constant walking in fear 
and reverence before God. They know how 
far they are from fulfilling its moral requisi- 
tions, and they know, (if the Christian religion 
is true,) the dreadful penalty they must pay 
for the sin-pleasing pleasures they now indulge 
in. ‘ How,” exclaimed the noted infidel Car- 
lile to Wilberforce, who had a Bible in his 
hands, “ how can you suppose [ can like that 
book ? for if it be true, | am undone forever |” 

We have it recorded that a late literary 
character was, in younger life, in the habit of 
conversing with a@ fellow infidel, against 
Christianity and its evidences. They were 
living in sin, and a sin-condemning religion 
was not wide enough, and easy enough, to suit 
their inclinations. After a time this man, 
touched by the power of Divine Grace, rer=ui- 
ed of his sin, and found in the Gospel of Christ 
Jesus, the very religion which a soul anxious 
for the favour of God, for true peace in life, 
and for a sustaining iope in death, needed, 
Having been brought to repentance, he was 
anxious to do away as far as he could, the 
elect of the evil influence he exerted, in the 
days of his wilful estrangement from the path 
of purity and peace. Many of his infidel con- 
versations had been carried on in the presence 
of a religious but uneducated man, Fearful 
lest some seeds of skepticism might have been 
sown in his mind, and taken root there, he 
sought him out, to express his cuncern. The 
man replied, that their remarks had produced 
no impression upon him. “ No impression! 
why you must have known we had read and 
thought on these things much more than you 
had any opportunity of doing.” The man 
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though illiterate as to this world’s knowledge, 
was wise in a higher wisdom, and he made this 
sensible reply, “ Oh, yes, but | knew your 
manner of living! I knew to maintain such 
a course of conduct, you found it necessary to 
renounce Christianity.” 

A person who lives with the fear of God) 
before his eyes, with the Spirit of God enlight- 
ening his conscience, and directing his steps, 
can never be an infidel. A man may, by the 
permission of the Lord, to prepare and qualify 
him for usefulness in the world be tempted to 
disbelieve. But Divine Grace is near to suc- 
cour the Christian in all extremities, and when 
the purpose for which such temptation was 
allowed, has been effected, he will be relieved 
from the burden of his doubts and fearful cogi- 
tations, Jacob Lindley himself in the days of 
his early labours in the minisiry, passed 
through such a period of trial and perplexity. 
Being one day at work by himself, this ques- 
tion seemed to arise with him, “ Hast thou a} 
a soul?” His inward answer was, * Yes, cer- 
tainly I have.” To this a second question 
arose: “ How dost thou know thou hast a 
soul?” He called to remembrance all the 
evidences in favour of the immortality of the 
soul, he had read ;—but it was immediately 
suggested within him, all this may be priest- 
craft. Then there arose before the view of 
his mind, the resemblance between the various 
races of animals,—and he saw that in form, the 
monkey was a close approximation to man. 
Man seemed to him but a link in the great 
chain of animal life, and why should he be im- 
mortal, and the rest not so. He was perplexed, 
though not at all satisfied wiih this reasoning, 
yet felt as if he was doubtful whether he had 
anything to hope or any cause for fear beyond 
the confines of time. This was during the 
revolutionary war, and the thought arose that 
if he had no soul, he might take part in the 
contest, and if he should be killed in it, there 
would be the end of him. If there was no 
after scene—if death ended man’s existence, 
life could be of little ednsequence. 

At last, leaving off his reasoning, he sat 
down, and his mind was drawn into quietude. 
Afier a time thus spent, a query arose within 
him to this import, ** Canst thou look forward 
a thousand years?” His inward answer was in 
the affirmative. The query again arose, with an 
increase of the length of time. This he knew 
he could do. Then the query was further ex- 
tended, embracing in ils scope existence which 
should have no end. This idea also, he felt 
that his mind could grasp. The inward ques- 
tion then suggested that this power was not 
possessed by the animal creation, and also that 
the mind which could grasp futurity, would 
exist through that eternity it could meditate 
on 





Jacob Lindley felt his doubts at once remov- 
ed. He believed that these suggestions were 
from a higher source than the mere cogitations 
of his own reason and intellect, and he doubt- 
less, was thereby more effectually fitted to 
meet and confute the deistical, would-be rea- 
soner, when his Divine Master laid it upon 
him. 












taken in a cance three miles further to atten4 
a meeting on an island. From fifty to sixty 
persons were present, who behaved with a be- 
coming propriety. Jacob says of the meet- 
ing, ** We were favoured to feel an evidence 
of the simplicity, purity, and spirituality of the 
Gospel dispensation, which | hope was preach- 
ed to them in the pure disinterested love 
thereof. We returned with peaceful minds 
and thankful hearts, After meeting, a woman 
said she blushed to tell me, that the preceding 
evening she joined with others in condemning 
us as wolves in sheep's clothing ; but she was 
now fully convinced that what she had been 
seeking abroad amongst forms and shadows, 
was to be found at home in her own heart, 
and hoped to retain a thankful remembrance 
of the mercy vouchsafed to her that day : add- 
ing, she did not lament her troubles and exer- 
cises, which were great, seeing they had, at 
length, brought her to the discovery of the 
way of life. Many others, | believe, were 
reached this day.” 

The comfort felt by Friends after this. meet- 
ing was not of long duration ; that evening the 
Indians instigated by some of the whites had 
a dance. “ Round and round they danced, 
with ungrateful grunting, barking, and at in- 
tervals, screaming, hallooing,—the war dance, 
—the peace dance,—the scalping dance, &c., 
which they continued until nearly midnight, 
frequently regaling themselves with spirits.” 

Among the officers of the army was one 
much addicted to profane swearing, and who 
was living a licentious life. The Friends in 
the freedom of the Truth told him of his sins, 
pointed out to him his degraded course of 
life, and the danger he stood in, of eter. 
nal punishment. He said in reply, that he 
thought no harm would ensue to him for his 
conduct, for though they might “ think it very 
strange, he never lay down, drunk or sober, 
without saying his prayers.” 

Our blessed. Saviour had occasion to query 
when personally upon earth, * Why call ye 
me Lord! Lord! and do not the things which 
I say.” Such language might be addressed 
to many other professing Christians as well as 
to the poor, drunken, swearing, licentious, 
prayer-repeating officer, mentioned above, 
Little good will it do for us to acknowledge 
our sins in word, and ask daily forgiveness 
for our trespasses, if we continue in them, 
** Not every one that sayeth unto me Lord! 
Lord! shall enter the kingdom, but he that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 


(To be continued.) 





Dwarf Fruit Trees.—The introduction of 
dwarf fruit trees into this country is quite re- 
cent; but they have alreedy became numer- 
ous. Persons having but a small lot of ground 
to cultivate, as in city or village gardens, find 
these Lilliputian trees preferable on many ac- 
counts to those of = larger species. A stand- 
ard tree will rarely produce fruit in less than 
five or six years, while a dwarf will bear in 
three years at most. Four or five hundred of 


On First-day, the 28th of Seventh month,| these miniature trees, moreover, can be put 
our Friends walked three miles, and were/into an acre of ground. In the interior of 
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New York agriculturists are planting dwarfs |has met with uniform failure in raising grapes 


extensively, particularly those bearing plums, 
intending to raise fruit for market. In some 


from cuttings in the usual way of placing them 
nearly perpendicular or obliquely in the soil, 


places where an orchard of standard trees is| not one in ten thus treated ever showing signs 


set out, the dwarf trees are plaated between 
the rows, the purpose of the farmer being to 


cast off the smaller trees as soon us the large| just beneath the surface. 


ones begin to bear. This system is practised 
in France, where it is found to be highly pro- 
ductive ; and, where land is valuable, it is to 
be recommended. A five acre orchard, with 
trees twenty feet apart, contains but two hun- 
dred and forty-two standard trees; but if 
dwarf trees are set out between the rows, 
seven hundred and twenty-six trees can be 
added. The Genessee Farmer, from which 
we derive most of the information in this arti- 
cle, says that, by the third or fourth year, the 
dwarf will be productive, while the standard 
trees will be almost worthless until their eighth 
or tenth year. Might not these dwarf or pyr- 
amidal trees, be introduced with advantage 
into city gardens, where land is scarce ?— 
Presbyterian. 
en 
For ‘‘The Friend.” 


COMPLETENESS. 


In the performance of any important work, 
the attention is often much drawn from other 
objects and passing events, that it may be 
more fully and efficiently concentrated on the 
work that we wish to accomplish, until it is 
completed. 

Many things appear to be complete to the 
superficial observer, who may only have a one- 
sided view, which still require pains and indus- 
try to finish, that they may be useful for what 
they were designed. If a machine of any kind 
is substantial, and elaborately made for the 
most part, yet if a wheel or any other import- 
ant part is deficient, the object-of its manufac- 
ture is not attained. Perhaps a hint may be 
taken from the foregoing fact by those who 
are desirous of living a perfect life, not to sit 
down contentedly without a continual watch- 
fulness, and an unceasing exercise to the ex- 
clusion of all distracting things, that the whole 
Christian law may be perfected in them, that 
their symmetry as men in Christ may happily 
be entire and complete, remembering that 
* Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all,”— 
(James ii. 10.) 

Though most points in an individual’s con- 
duct, may appear to the transient observer to 
be good and in right order, yet a deficiency in 
some one particular, may destroy the purpose 
and usefulness of all. Forbearance and pa- 
tience must be exercised. A right spirit, and 
a due Christian moderation, under every varied 
trial and besetment are essential, and will add 
greatly to our steadfastness and usefulness ; 
while everything that we know to be deficient 
in ourselves, it behoves us to use the greatest 
diligence under righi direction to supply—that 
there may be a completeness in righteousness, 
and a perfection in the whole Christian law. 

State of New York. 


[enn Sheena 


Grape Cuttings.—The Michigan Farmer 
states that Elijah Buck, a successful cultivator, 


i the designers is fully carried out. 


of growth. A different mode was afierwards 
adopted, by placing the cutting horizontally 
Not one in fifty 
failed. 

—_ 

The New York Abattoirs.—An extensive 
establishment for the slaughter of cattle, in 
Thirty-ninth street, near the Tenth Avenue, 
belonging to E. H. Laing, is steadily progress- 
ing, and will be completed by May or August 
next. It will comprise one hundred and twen- 
ty-one separate butcheries, when the plan of 
Twenty of 
the slaughter-houses of this establishment are 
already completed, and some of them occu- 
pied. Beneath them are cellars for the stom 
age of ice, in which meat may be preserved ; 
and an ingeniously constructed viaduct or 
sewer, leading to the river, is so arranged as 
to effectually remove the offal. In the spring, 
a pier forty feet wide, is to be extended into 
the river 300 feet, on which the other slaugh- 
ter-houses are to be built. Another pier, of 
similar proportions, is nearly finished. The 
construction of a large hotel, 50 by 100 feet, 
and five stories in height, is also to be com- 
menced in the spring, in which drovers may 
be accommodated. In proximity to this estab- 
lishment, extensive cattle yards are to be built, 
of sufficient capacity to contain from 3000 to 
4000 head of cattle. It is also intended to 
have a general depot of cattle, on the opposite 
side of the Hudson, on the Jersey shore, be- 
tween which and the principal head-quarters, 
a steamer will ply, for the conveyance of cat- 
tle. The slaughtered beeves will also be taken 
by the steamer to the various city markets, for 
consumption. The adoption of this system 
will stop the driving of herds of cattle 
through our streets, by which life is ofien 
seriously endangered. Another advantage re- 
sulting from it will be the removal of the 
slaughter-houses from the midst of the city, 
and the effectual abatement of a nuisance as 
destructive of comfort as it is injurious to 
health.— NV. Y. Jour. of Com. 


Ancient Indian Relics, 


A correspondent of the Lake Superior Jour- 
nal says :—A short time since, in clearing off 
a piece of land on Sugar Island, eight miles 
from the Saut, I struck upon the remains, not 
exactly of a city like Herculaneum, but un- 
doubtedly the remains of an ancient Indian 
village—so ancient that it is impossible to esti- 
mate the lapse of time that has passed away 
since it was inhabited. ‘The objects that first 
took my attention were the remains of old 
fire-places, each consisting of a heap of stones, 
perfectly calcined by fire, and mixed up with 
ashes. These heaps were disposed of in a 
pretty regular row, like houses in a street, and 
were twelve or fourteen in number, so far as 
I made the clearance. 

One of them I found under the roots of a 
birch tree, which from its size, must have been 


the growth of at least three centuries, and this 
tree, we must recollect, indicated but one gen. 
eration of timber. How many more genera- 
tions may have sprung up, and flourished, and 
fallen since that hearth, buried beneath its 
roots, was surrounded by a human family, it 
is impossible to tell. Among these ruins were 
scattered Indian utensils, such as stone hatch. 
ets, and other curious things, But the most 
interesting article of all was their pottery, 
which | found in abundance, and the frag- 
ments in good preservation. These vessels 
appear to be made in much the same form as 
our modern flower-pots, with a flaring edge, 
and ornamented with a rade carving. They 
are made of a mixture of strong blue clay, and 
course silicious sand—two substances that 
stand the heat of fire remarkably well—and 
there is no doubt that these pots were used for 
culinary purposes, before the introduction of 
metallic vessels by the whites, In looking 
over these mementoes of the past, one thing 
struck me as apparent—namely, the superior 
condition of the aborigines in by-gone days, as 
compared with their present condition. For 
instance, what Indian would think of building 
a fireplace in his lodge now-a-days? Yet here 
was evidently a snug fireplace in every cabin, 
indicating a degree of comfort and permanency 
quite unknown in a modermwigwam. 

Again, look at their manufactures! These 
specimens of pottery—though rough and rude 
compated with our earthenware—are such as 
no Indian of the present day could fabricate, 
And thus it is, whether we look at their ancient 
mines up Lake Superior, or their burial mounds 
on the prairies of the West, we see every where 
the most indubitable evidence of a race of be- 
ings who, having long ago reached the highest 
point of civilization of which their natures 
were susceptible, have turned the down hill 
course toward extinction. 


a 


Freezing and Resuscitation. 


It is well known to the naturalist that there 
are certain insects and vgrmin, which, on the 
arrival of the cold and {fosty winter weather, 
lose their activity and motion, and appear as 
if death had paralyzed every muscle and func- 
tion of their existence ; and that, by again sub- 
jecting or exposing them to a warm tempera- 
ture, they become resuscitated, and exhibit life 
and animation. This is particularly the case 
with ants. ‘Those industrious little animals, 
who, in the warm days of summer, are seldom 
seen idle, exhibit to the lover of nature a 
strange and wonderful phenomenon. They 
labour assiduously during the summer to build 
themselves a habitation as a sort of shield 
against the cold of winter—some species select- 
ing a dry tree, the cellular tissure of which 
they perforate with myriads of little punctures, 
and in which they spend their winter, (frozen, 
in some instances, in solid ice,) as if entirely 
unconscious of the changes in the atmosphere, 
until the warm, sunny days of spring return ; 
then they gradually awaken from their dor- 
mant state, and commence again their summer 
work. It is said, also, that some kinds of fish 
are susceptible of being frozen ia like manner, 
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and again returning to life. A correspondent 
of the Cleveland Visiter states, that “ a lot of 
perch were caught in the winter, and thrown 
on the snow, where they soon froze so solid, 
that in handling them, many had their fins 
broken off. Alter being frozen several hours, 
they were put in a tub of water, and on exam- 
ining them after they had been in the water 
awhile, several of them were found as lively 
and active as any fish could be.” 

We remember also a statement made by 
Dr. Kirkland, that he in company with a num- 
ber of his friends, had been successful in tak- 
ing a large number of eels from a stream in 
Connecticut, during a period of extreme cold 
weather; and, afier they were carried home, 
he remarks, “* The eels during the night, were 
placed in a cold and exposed room, and were 
literally as stiff and almost as brittle as icicles, 
The next morning a tub was filled with them, 
into which was poured a quantity of water 
drawn from the well, and they were then plac- 
ed in a warm stove room for the purpose of 
thawing. In the course of an hour or two the 
family were astonished to find them resusci- 
tated, and as lively as if just taken during 
summer. The experiment was tried with a 
number of tubs full during the day with simi- 
lar results.” 


—_—__ 


Chew Your Food Weii.—William Burdick, 
of Newport, R. 1., while eating supper, choked 
himself with a piece of beefsteak. He soon 
became speechless, struggled violently, and 
became first black, and then pale and perfect- 
ly lifeless. Medical aid soon removed the ob- 
struction, but the pulse had ceased, and he 
was pronounced dead. Artificial means of 
restoring life were resorted to—cold water was 
dashed upon his face—artificial respiration 
was attempted, and he was bled freely. Afier 
the last had been done consciousness was sud- 
denly restored, he raised his head quickly, 
pointed to his throat, and said ‘“‘ gone!” After 
the overwhelming feeling of suffocation and 
impending death, W. Burdick had no recollec- 
tion of any painful sensation, or of any of the 
circumstances which occurred, uatil after he 
was bled. His case should be a warning 
against too soon abandoning efforts to restore 
life in similar instances of sudden death.— 
R. 1. Paper. 





Cranberries.—There is a growing attention 
to the cultivation of this fruit among farmers 
in various seciions, and we are assured there 
is no more reliable or profitable crop—a single 
acre when in full bearing, producing a yield 
worth in the market from five hundred to six 
hundred dollars. The mode of cultivation is 
to plant the wild vines in rows, three feet 
apart, setting the roots firmly in the ground 
some three or four inches deep. From these 
seltings the vines so branch out that in a few 
years the ground will be thickly covered, effec- 
tually killing out everything else. Until the 
vines have had time to grow and cover the 
ground, the only labour required on them is a 
little hoeirg to keep down the weeds. Wet 


low lands are esteemed the best, but we have 
heard of ‘ve successful cultivation of the vines 








on common farm land. The market for this ! much sensibility, and often bereft of reason, 
fruit, which is always ready sale, has, until| he speaketh like the piercing of a sword, and 
within a few years, been supplied from the} his tongue is an arrow shot out. He is a bad 
wild and promiscuous growth in swamp lands, | element in any community. Since, then, an- 
at a great distance from our principal cities. | ger is useless, needless, disgraceful, without 
the least apology, and found only “in the 
bosom of fools,” why should it be indulged 
at all. 


oo 
Selected. 
TO-MORROW. 


Who says to-morrow shall be mine, 
As if his eye could peer 

Through the thick mist of future years, 
And trace his life’s career. 

To-morrow ! stranger, it may be 

A phantom, never grasped by thee. 


a 


He that oppresseth the poor to increase his 
riches, shall surely come to want. 
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How canst thou tell to-morrow’s sun 
Shall shine around thy path, 

Thy mortal work, may then be done, 
And thon mayst sleep in death. 

Oh ! say not then, “ to-morrow’s mine ;” 

The present hour alone is thine. 


TWELFTH MONTH 28, 1850. 





It was with deep feelings of shame for our 
country that we recorded the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Law. We then hoped, how- 
ever, that through the influence of public sen- 
timent at the North, every advantage that the 
law would admit of, would be afforded the 
poor black accused of the crime of having 
been bornaslave. ‘The first case tried in our 
city under the new law strengthened this hope ; 
but a second has just occurred, which has been 
conducted in so hurried and summary a man- 
ner, as to raise the worst apprehensions for 
the welfare of the poor fugitive, and the safety 
of the free coloured population, We copy the 
following account of this case from the North 
American and U. S. Gazette, of the 23rd 
instant, 


Hast thou not seen the eager child 
The butterfly pursue, 

While almost grasping it, he smiled, 
It vanished from his view. 

And oh ! has not to-morrow seemed 

As near, as sure, yet never beamed? 


Where is to-morrow ? hidden deep 
From human ear, or eye ; 

And who shall smile, or who shall weep, 
No mortal can desery. 

And he that lives upon to-morrow, 

Shall often drain the cup of sorrow. 


But should to-morrow, never come, 

What other scenes would meet thee ? 
Were earth to vanish from thine eyes, 

Would heaven’s bright splendours greet thee ? 
Oh! then, it matters not, to thee, 


E’en should to-morrow never be. “Arrest of a Fugitive Slave.—On Satur- 


day a young ccioured rman, calling himself 
Adam Gibson, and wh» has lately lived at 
Bible Monopoly.—Dr. Thompson, the ori-| South Camden, N. J., was arrested in the 
ginator of jthe movement to abolish the Bible} street, in the south-eastern part of the city, by 
monopoly in England, says: The official re-| three white men, named George Alberti, Wil- 
turns of the Bibles issued during the eleven | liam McKinsley and Robert Smith, upon the 
years immediately preceding the abolition of! pretended allegation of stealing chickens, but 
the monopoly, and the issues during the eleven | really as an alleged fugitive slave. 
succeeding years, showed the following as-| No warrant was exhibited to the prisoner. 
tounding facts: He resisted, when a pistol was placed at his head 
Issued 11 years before, 5,792,159 and he was compelled to submit. The young 
Li years afer 11,563,789 | black man was taken before Edward D. In- 
y ’ ’ ’ > 
: : _ | graham, Esq., U. S. Commissioner, under the 
This was the Bible Society alone. Taking | Fugitive Slave Act. The Commissioner in- 


the numerous other institutions into considera- | formed the prisoner that he had been arrested 
tion, he had calculated that during the eleven! as a fugitive from labour, and that it was 


years after the fall of the monopoly, no fewer | alleged that he wes Emery Rice, a slave, and 
than 34,691,367 Bibles had been issued ; and, ihe property of William Kuight, of Cecil 
taking a fair average, the saving effected by the | county, Maryland. 
removal of the monopoly, amounted to the} « William S, Pierce and T. P. Hanbest, 
enormous sum of £5,202,705. appeared for the prisoner, and asked that 
the hearing of the case might be delayed 
until they could send for David Paul Brown 
Never get Angry.—It does no good. Some|and Charles Gibbons, to act as counsel 
sins have a seeming compensation of apology,! for the alleged fugitive. These gentlemen not 
a present gratification of some sort; but anger | appearing, afier a reasonable delay, Commis- 
has none. A man feels no better for it. It} sioner Ingraham observed that the lawin rela- 
is really a torment; and when the storm of| tion to the case required the matter to be pro- 
passion has been cleared away, it leaves one| ceeded with in a summary manner, and that 
to see that he has been a fool; and he has/ the examination must.go on at once. 
made himself a fool in the eyes of others too.}. “ William E. Lehman, Jr., who appeared 
An angry man adds nothing to the welfare of | as counsel for the agent of the reputed owner 
society. Heated passion makes him a fire-| of the lad, offered in evidence a power of attor- 
brand, and ii is a wonder if-he dces not kindle} ney, dated October 12, 1850, and attested by 
flames of discord on every hand. Without | Alderman McKinley, setting toxth the fact that 


a 





Emery Rice absconded from his master, and 
containing the authority for his arrest. 

« W. S. Pierce then moved to adjourn the 
case vnlil this morning, to enable the prisoner 
to secure counsel, arrange proofs, &c. 

“The Commissioner refused this applica- 
tion, and the hearing went on. 

“ James F. Price, sworn—I know William 
Knight; I knew him in Maryland; was ac- 
quainted with his negroes; | know Emery 
Rice ; he was a slave belonging to Mr. Knight ; 
I knew him to be such; | lived near Mr. 
Knight’s, and ofien saw Emery Rice ; | moved 
away in 1845 ; Knight lived on the Sassafras 
river, near Fredericktown ; the last time I re- 
member of seeing him in Maryland is about 
five years ago; since then | have frequently 
seen him in our city markets ; never gave any 
information to have him arrested. : 

“[The witness acknowledged, on being 
tightly cross-examined, that he had been 
bound over to the Quarter Sessions on the 
charge of kidnapping. ] 

“George T. Price, sworn—I knew Mr. 
Knight, and that he had a slave named Emery 
Rice; saw him there, but cannot now recog- 
nize this boy, (meaning the prisoner) as being 
the person; I also know that Emery escaped ; 
I wrote to Mr. Knight last spring, about May, 
I think, in relation to the boy ; I have had 
some conversation with Mr. Alberti about the 
boy ; Alberti was pointed out to me about three 
years ago; since then | have spoken to hin— 
whenever he would ask me any question about 
negroes, then | would answer him ; do not re- 
collect the boy. 

“ Atthis stage of the examination, David 
Paul Brown entered the room, and took charge 
of the case on the part of the boy. 

* Mr. Lehman closed his case. 

“ Mr. Pierce again asked for opportunity to 
prepare his defence. To do so, he said it 
would only be necessary to send for witnesses, 
which could be accomplished in an hour. 

“The boy was sworn as to his wilnesses. 
He said they were important, and could be got 
in one hour. He named a number of persons 
who could testify as to his freedom. 

‘*Mr. Lehman said the persons named were 
all claimed as fuyitive slaves, and opposed the 
motion. 

“* The Commissioner said that a preper ad- 
herence to the spirit of the law would not 
permit nor allow of any postponement. 

* So the motion was refused. 

“Witnesses for the defence were now 
called. 

“ Sam. Anderson, coloured, sworn—I know 
the boy; his name is Adam Gibson; have 
known him all my lifetime; when I first knew | 
him he lived in Cecil county, with Mr, Robert 
Robertson, and he was the property of Parson 
Davis; | left there in 1843; I have heard his 
mother say that she was the property of Par- | 
son Davis; have never heard of his being the 
property of Mr. Knight; I have always under- 
stood that Gibson was to be set free on the 
death of his master; 1 knew one boy that 
Knight had; his name was Emery ; the pris- 
oner is not the same person; I was born in 
1823; Emery Rice was abou: the height of 
Gibson, but not quite so stout; Rice was not 
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THE FRIEND. 


so dark as Gibson; I never was a slave; | 
lived with Mr. Bushel, about eight or nine 
miles from Mr. Knight’s; Parson Davis died 
before [ ieft, and then Adam went to live with 
Mr. Davis, in Kent county. 

“Daniel Wilkins, coloured, sworn—I live 
in Jersey, at Fettersville; I know the boy 
Adam ; have known him ten or twenty years ; 
I knew his father and mother in Cecil county ; 
I did not know his name then, he was so small ; 
his mother’s name was Charity ; she lived with 
Parson Davis, in Kent county ; | have been at 
his place, and saw Charity there; I left Mary- 
land about twenty-five years ago; I was in 
Maryland again in 1845, and saw the boy 
there then, and also saw his mother ; she was 
then free; he was with his mother; I never 
knew Mr. Knight, and never heard that Adam 
belonged to him ; his mother was then living 
on a farmon the Sassafras creek; the farm 
once belonged to Moses Canon; | am now 
about forty-five ot forty-six years old; I was 
a slave, and belonged to a person named Sie- 
phens ; [ bouyht my time. 

“ D. P. Brown next read an extract of the 


as Broad and Pri 
the town. 

* At Gray’s Ferry, Marshal Keyser selected 
three of his men—officer Pickering, of Sprin 
Garden, officer Corson, of the Northern Lib. 
erties, and officer Neff, of Moyamensing—to 
accompany the fugitive to the State of Mary. 
land.” 

Our readers can form their own opinions as 
to what conclusion ought to have been drawn 
from the above testimony. It should be re. 
membered that the claimant had had his own 
time to prepare his witnesses, while the alleged 
fugitive was seized without warning, and was 
not allowed time even to obtain the counsel he 
desired, But further comment, at present, on 
this truly astonishing proceeding is rendered 
unnecessary by the singular termination of 
the case. The following is fiom the North 
Ameriean of the 24th instant: 

“ Adam Gibson, the coloured min who was 
arrested in this city, on Saturday, as a fugi- 
tive slave, and sent to the State of Maryland, 
under the decision of the United States Com- 
missioner, Mr, Ingraham, turns out to have 


me streets, in the outskirts of 


will of Henry Lyon Davis, dated March 10, | been the wrong man. He was taken by the 


1840, and recorded in Kent county, Md. ‘The 
will set forth that on the last day of the year 
succeeding the one in which he should die, his 
slaves should be handed over to the State 
Yolonization Society, to be sent to Africa. 
His slaves were all named in the will. Among 
the names that of Adam appears. 

“ The testimony on both sides here closed. 

“ Messrs. Brown and Pierce then reviewed 
the evidence adduced to prove the identity of 
the prisoner, and contended that it was entirely 
too vague and indefinite in its character to 
warrant the Commissioner in sending him back 
again into bondage. 

“Mr. Lehman briefly replied. 

** Commissioner lngraham decided that the 
case was made out on behalf of the claimant, 
and accordingly remanded the fugitive. 

“ The proper papers were prompily prepar- 
ed, and the slave placed in the custody of A. 
E. Roberts, Esq., U.S. Marshal, to be con- 
veyed to Maryland, 

.#* Emery left Philadelphia at ten o’clock the 
same night, in the Baltimore cars, in charge of 
the proper officers. 

‘*The arrest caused much _ excitement 
among the — population, and drew a 
large crowd of black pecple to the Statehouse, 
where the case was heard. A strong body of 
policemen, detailed by Potice Marshal Keyser, 
prevented any breach of the peace, 

“The prisoner was taken from the State- 
house to the railroad depot, corner of Eleventh 
and Market streets, under a gaard of twenty- 
five of the Marshal’s police, in charge of Lieu- 
tenants Ellis, Young, and Watkins—the Mar. 
shal himself taking command of the whole in 
person. 

** A mob of negroes and whites followed the 
prisoner and guard to the depot, but no demon- 
stration of violence or altempt to rescue was 
made by the blacks, 

“ The Marshal of Police, with one or two 
of his lieutenants and twelve men, accompa- 
nied the slave to Gray’s Ferry. A number of 
excited coloured men pursued the cars as far 


officers in charge of him to Elkton, on Sunday, 
aod Mr. William Knight, of Cecil county, his 
reputed owner, sent for. 

* As soon as Mr. Knight saw the prisoner, 
he said, ‘that is not my slave—I know this 
man, Adam—he was formerly a slave in this 
neighbourhood—how he obtained his liberty [ 
do no not know—he is not mine.’ Mr. Knight 
afforded the officers every opportunity to re- 
store the coloured man to his family and 
friends, 

*“* Gibson returned to Philadelphia yesterday 
evening. Warrants have already been issued 
for the arrest of Alberti and the other men, 
engaged in his capture. 

“|t appears that, at the time Adam Gibson 
was arrested, Emery Rice, the alleged fugitive 
slave, the property of Mr. Koigh', was in con. 
versation with Gibson, his friend, and wav’ 
standing within a ‘few feet of him. Alberti 
and his party mistook the one for the other, 
and hence the unfortunate phase which the 
case presents.” 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting- house, in Greenwich, 
Cumberland county, N. J.,on the 6th ultimo, lsaac 
Roserts, Jr., of Plymouth, Montgomery county, Pa., 
to Mary H., eldest daughter of John and Ann H. 
Bacon, of the former place. 


, on the 20th ult., Geornce W. Suerrarp and 
Ruta B., eldest daughter of Moses Sheppard, deceas- 
ed, at the above place, both members of that meeting. ~ 


, at Friends’ meeting, Concord, Delaware 
county, Pa., on Fourth-day, tie 4th of Twelfth month, 
Levi I. Hoors, to Mary, daughter of Isaac T. and 
Amy Larken. 


Diep, on Fifth-day evening, the 5th inst., in Frede- 
rick county, Va., Rosert Bonn, aged about 66 years; 
an esteemed member and overseer of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Va. He died in the faith and hope 
of the Gospel, and his friends have the consoling 
belief that he has joined the cloud of witnesses who 
surround the throne of Infinite purity. 
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